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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
MISS HANNAH MORE, 


( Continued from page 2.) 

Laying aside all further writing for 
the stage, Miss More now employed 
herself, in her leisure hours, in produ- 
cing what has been generally esteemed, 
the most popular of all her works, the 
Sacred Dramas and Sensibility; a Poetic 
Epistle; which made their appearance 
before the public in 1783, but had pre- 
viously been performed by her sister’s 
pupils, affording such satisfaction to 
those who had seen or heard them, of 
dramatizing, in a most natural and feel- 
ing manner, several of the affecting and 
instructive narratives in sacred history, 
that their publication was loudly called 
for. The accompanying poem, Sensz- 
bility, was also much esteemed, as pre- 
senting a just mode of thinking on a sub- 


ject, on which young ladies are apt to 


form mistaken ideas, particularly re- 
specting that sympathetic tenderness, 
which is so often supposed to have its 
source in the amiable affections of the 
heart. Jloro and Bas Bleu, a satire on 
prevailing follies, founded on Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s well remembered Blue Stocking 
Club, displayed great wit and taste, en- 
tertaining the mind, whilst they chasti- 
sed the injudicious modes of modern 
education, as well as the affectation of 


_ female learning. 


This took place in 1785, soon after 
which, so successful had been the indus- 
trious efforts of the four sisters, that they 
were enabled to resign their ‘school, and 
to retire to a sweet little cottage in a 
rural situation, at the foot of the Sun- 
dip Hills, in Somersetshire; where they 
instituted a Sunday school, on a plan so 
benevolent and successful, that in a very 
short time they were enabled to prevail 
upon the wild inhabitants of that region 
to attend to instruction; and soon alter, 





no less than ten schools were established 
in the surrounding villages, at which, 
upwards of one thousand children, of 
both sexes, have already been educated 
in useful knowledge. 

It was about this period that Miss 
Hannah More drew forth from obscu- 
rity the well known poetess, Ann Years- 
ley, the milk woman of Bristol, in whose 
cause, aided by Mrs. Montague, she 
exerted herself most successfully. That 
poor woman, however, led astray by 
some of her ignorant officious acquain- 
tances, became displeased at the sub- 
scriptions: and profits of her works being 
retained by her best friends, for pruden- 
tial purposes, and a contest began, in 
which she had the folly to accuse Miss 
More of envy! 

We shall not, however, enter into all 
the gossip of that period, only mention- 
ing the curious coincidence, that a poem 
appeared from the pen of each on the 
slave trade, in the year 1788; on which 
occasion the reviewers, having given the 
meed of superiority to the cultivated 
poetess, may have thereby added con- 
siderable fury to the flame. 

Miss More’s best exertions were giv- 
en, aboutthis period, to that unfortunate 
unknown, the Maid of the Haystack, and 
in 1788, she published, but without her 
name, Thoughts on the manners of the 
Great, which, at first were attributed to 
the bishop of London, to Mr. Wilber- 
force, and several other gentlemen of 
eminence. In 1791, Miss More produ- 
ced her Estimate of the knowledge of the 


fashionable world; from which period, 


no remarkable work issued from her pen 
until lately, when Coelebs made its ap- 
pearance: but that admirable and esti- 
mable production is too well know to re- 
quire comment; we shall, therefvre, close 
this sketch by stating that the world is 
principally indebted to this elegant au- 
thoress, in concert with Mrs. ‘Trimmer, 
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for that extensive and benevolent plan, 
the Cheap Repository, for the circula- 
tion of tracts, likely to improve the rising 
generation of the lower classes. 

In the cause of piety and virtue, Miss 
Hannah More is still active; dividing 
her time between her public exertions 
in favour of the poor, and in her super- 
intendence and encouragement of the 
schools, formed in her vicinity; where 
she and her sisters have long set an ex- 
ample well known to, and, we trust, well 
followed by many of our fair readers, 





SATURDAY MONITOR....No. I. 





‘“‘ Dost thou well to be angry for the 
loss of thy Gourd,” was the gentle re- 
proof the Lord to the disobedient Jo- 
nah. . 

Few among the minor prophets had 
been as highly favoured as Jonah—he 
had enjoyed the special presence and 
conference of his maker—he had re- 
ceived from Him, an oral commission 
to warn Ninevah of its danger, and 
preach repentance to its offending in- 
habitants—he had been rescued from 
destruction while in the very act of dis- 
obedience—he had been saved from the 
chilling dews of night, by the timely 
interference of the gourd—and because 
he was exposed to the heat of the morn- 
ing sun, (which one half of that exer- 
tion which he used to flee from the 
execution of God’s command, would 
have saved him from,) he, unmindful 
of that hand which saved him from the 
storm; which made the monsters of the 
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deep instruments of rescue; of that 
power who sheltered him, even in the 
act oi disobedience; dared to arraign 
the wisdom of his maker, and doubt the 
goodness of the Most High. 

What was the language of offended 
Deity to his offending, complaining crea- 
ture?—No thunder burst upon him— 
no lightning sear’d his eyes—no de- 
nunciation of wrath was poured upon 
him, for his misgoings and complaints. 

His perfidy of conduct and bitter in- 
vectives, only called from God this 
mild inquiry—* Dost thou well to be 
angry for the loss of thy Gourd.” 

Go, christian reader, carefully ex- 
amine thyself, see what would have been 
thy reply to the wretch whom thy kind- 
ness had relieved, thy charity saved 
from want, and thy mercy from the pun- 
ishment due his crimes; and who for 
thy kindness, returned curses, and re- 
paid thy tender mercies with reproach 
—and remember that the solution o! 
that self-inguiry, is the fest of thy chris- 
tianity. 

“ Dost thou well to be angry for the 
loss of thy Gourd.” ‘This little pas- 
sage of Scripture, though almost over- 
looked, is a text, in the application of 
which, the moralist, the philosopher, 
and the christian, are equally concerned. 

It not only shows the heniousness of 
ingratitude, and the necessity of for- 
giving injuries, by the most striking ex- 
ample, but also shows us, that it is our 
duty to submit to the ways of Provi- 


dence, however they may thwart our 


designs or wishes—this duty and lesson 
of humility is the more fully explained, 
by showing of whom we complain in 
our troubles. 

Does the christran meet with trials 
and adversity in his daily avocation? is 
he disappointed in his hope of gain?— 
He should know that the Lord creates 
evil and good—* is their evil in the city, 
and the Lord hath not done it? 

Are we pressed by penury? and do 
we in our necessity complain? As phi- 
losophers, we are taught never to yield 
to poverty, nor give up the dignity of 
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our nature to the childish passions of | 
ineffectual grief. 

Are our exertions for wealth poorly 
remunerated, or entirely defeated? As 
moralists, if we examine the chain of 
our misfortune, we shall find that the 
cause for this ill effect is grounded on 
some misconduct of our own—for 


Look into those we call unfortunate, 
And closer view’d, you'll find they are unwise. 


Young. 
Patience and resignation, are grand 
virtues in christianity; if, then, the hand 
of misfortune is on you—if you are 
called to pay the last rite to a friend— 
if he, who is nearer than a brother, seeks 
that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns, and you find a rising murmur 
at the dispensation of Providence, let 
the monitions of your conscience be— 
*¢ Dost thou well to be angry for the 
loss of thy Gourd.” 


PEDLAR.....No. III. 


——s 


On Flattery. 


Or.all the means of circumvention, 
which the vicious have used with the 
weak or unwary, there has been none so 
perniciously successful as /lattery. 

It is a weakness of our nature, that 
a conciousness of our own worth is 
not sufficiently gratifying, but we must 
resort to the herald mouth of an adu- 
lating fool or designing knave, for a 
rehearsal of nature’s gifts in our posses- 
sion, varnished over with a reputation 
of virtues, existing only in the necessi- 
ties of our pretended friend. 

It would be impracticable to attempt 
to point out any set of mankind, as par- 
ticularly accessible by flattery, while all 
are so immediately under the influence 
of vanity. The weak and the credulous 
are those who are most readily and suc- 
cessfully assailed. For, to imagine that 
a wise man, or a person of any self- 
knowledge could be beguiled or pleased 
with flattery, is to suppese that you could 
cajole a starving man into a belief that 





he was feasting on the choicest viands. 


Sacred and profane history show us, 
that the most darihg enterprises have 
proved successful by means of flattery, 
when strength and power have failed. 
And, almost every evil on record, from 
the guileful power of the Serpent, down 
to the last shipwreck of virtue, may be 
traced to this pernicious source. 

The advocates for flattery find an ex- 
cuse, that as it is pleasant at times, a 
little may be harmless—no man begins 
the trade of guilt by being a murderer— 
shun error, and you escape from crime. 

As the wise man is impregnable to 
the assaults of flattery, so the man of 
sense is never the assailer; for the flat- 
terer, who has not a more guilty design, 
betrays at once a want of confidence in 
his own opinions, or a sense of inade- 
quacy to support them. 

A man of sound mind, improved by 
education and observation, is never afraid 
to advance his own opinions, when called 
for, however they may be opposed to 
others—they are matured in his mind; 
they are the offspring of his reason. As 
a friend, he bears the weakness of a 
friend, yet candidly corrects his errors; 
nor will he ever consider, as venial, an 
error of his head, which may in time 
serve as a basis to some fault of the 
heart. 

Flattery will serve to make any man 
ridiculous—but, it may ruin a women— 
Whether it be from nature or education, 
it is generally supposed that woman is 
more pervious to flattery than man—be 
that as it may, it is certain, that she is 
more endangered by its effect. Cene- 
rous and unsuspicious, the female is too 
often deceived; relying on a strength of 
mind she may not possess, ruin or shame 
is tov often the consequence of her un- 
guarded confidence. When a man flatters 
a female with the reputation of qualities 
which she «never possessed, he insults 
her by practically saying, that she is too 
much of a fool to know her own folly. 
However ardent may be his profession 
of friendship, however strong his vows 
of love—of this let every woman be as- 
sured, that the man, who stoops to flatte- 
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ry, is neither her lover nor her friend: 
for, the man that would encourage a fe- 
male in an error, because it is more 
pleasant than to dare nobly to point out 
to her, her faults, is not merely a useless 
friend, but a dangerous enemy; and his 
flattery betrays a design upon her purse, 
or offers an insult to her understanding. 
To the judgment of any female, we 
leave a decision, between—a young 
man, who will associate himself with a 
female, under the name of friend or lo- 
ver, and attempt to secure that claim, by 
a slavish adulation of her charms, or 
unconditional submission to her wishes; 
ever overrating the virtues which she 
may possess, and glossing the errors of 
her opinions, till he establishes them he- 
resies of the heart—and. one, who, with 
the same pretences, attempts to establish 
his claim to those titles, by strenuously 
opposing his belief, strengthened by ma- 
ture deliberation, to those errors of her 
opinions, which she has scarcely can- 
vassed; who dares, candidly, expose to 
her view, the faults of her head or the 
weakness of her heart, while he screens 
her from the bitterness of reflection, by 
convincing her that they are what flesh 
is heir to. Characters like the former 
are common; it is not common, however, 
that their /ove or friendshzp is lasting; 
and of their danger, let every famale 
judge, when she considers, that he, who 
through excess of /ove, would allow her 
to err in opinion, would, for Jack of 
friendship, see her guilty in conduct. 





THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 





And still the drama with corrected zeal, 
Exists an engine of the public weal. 





Saturday Evening, Feb. 21. 
TRAGEDY OF ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Of Mr. Wood’s “ Romeo,” we can- 
not speak in the highest terms, after 
having seen the finished performance 
of Holman and Cooper. We believe, 
however, that high as this gentleman 
stands in the estimation of the public, 
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there were few, who were not agreeably 
disappointed this evening. 

“ Mercutio” was given to Mr. Bet- 
terton—as we have not had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing any previous per- 
formance of this gentleman, we are not 
able to draw a comparison between his 
acting of this and any previous evening. 

From very attentively perusing this 
tragedy, and frequently witnessing its 
representation, we thought that we had 
formed some tolerable estimate of the 
different characters of which it is com- 
posed—but, if the “ Mercutio” which 
Mr. Betterton gave, was the child of 
Shakspeare’s fancy, then we have been 
most wofully deceived in our concep- 
tion of the character, and strongly mis- 
led by former representations, Instead 
of that easy deportment which has ever 
recommended the gay volatility of Mer- 
cutio, Mr. B’s representation was di- 
vided between the rough swaggering of 
the “ fore-castle,”’ and the familiar in- 
trusion of the coxcomb. 


Almost the whole success of the two 
first acts rests on the wit and correct 
humour of Mercutio, and we believe it 
has often happened, that more have 
béen drawn to the theatre to heara 
just description of Mercutio’s “ Fairy 
Queen,” than Romeo’s almost tiresome 


love scene—had any one been led to the | 


theatre this evening from such motives, 
we could only say that he was “ one, writ 
with us in sour misfortune’s book.” 


As we believe the failure inthe read- 
ing of this beautiful description, might 
have arisen from some accidental lack 
of preparation, or mischance during the 
scene, we shall forbear any further re-- 
marks on that part. The accompany- 
ing gestures, however, were in our opi- 
nion, very unbecoming. 

We are happy to add, that Mercutio 
revived just before his death, and finish- 
ed his career with considerable ap- 
plause. 


Mrs. Wood’s “ Juliet,” was by far 
the best performance of the evening, 
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appear better in tragedy. In several 
scenes Mrs. Wood shone peculiarly. 

Mr. Barrett was neither himself nor 
the noble county “ Paris,” either would 
have pleased. 

We never saw “ Friar Francis” in 
better hands. 

To Mr. Burke as“ Peter,” we would 
strongly recommend the mercy of * Un- 
cle Toby.” 


his killing flies in the street, and it cer- 


‘There’s no necessity for 


tainly interrupts the business of the 
scene. 

The other characters, with the ex- 
ception of the “ Nurse,” were most mi- 
serably personated. 


- 


Monday Evening, Feb. 23 

SIEGE OF CALAIS AND BLUE BEARD. 

The representations of this evening, 
were not of a nature either to raise, or 
gratify curiosity: the * Surrender of 
Calais” is familiar to almost every per- 
son; and there was nothing peculiar in 
the cast of characters to excite interest. 

The piece, being of a patriotic nature, 
was warmly received by the worshipful 
the multitude; who seemed to have 
taken the affair so entirely into their 
own hands, as_to preclude a possibility 
of hearing a very large proportion of 
what was spoken from the stage. 

“ Eustace de St. Pierre,” wos per- 
formed by Mr. Wood with considera- 
ble eflect; and we were not less aston- 
ished than delighted, to observe the 
facility with which he slid from the fond 
lover in Romeo and Juliet to the mo- 
Mr. Wood 
in almost every scene he undertakes is 


rose but patriotic Eustace. 


respectable; in many he deserves the 
highest credit for judicious execution. 
It is, however, to be regretted, that his 
glow of sentiment and pitch of intona- 
tion havenot sufficient variety. There is, 
apparently, in every scene, too much la- 
bour, too great an exertion of the lungs: 
he breathes love and heroics in the same 
pitch of voice; and, while his gestures 
are happily adapted to every sentence 
he utters, his tones seem to 





and indeed we have never seen this lady 


“ mark all seenes the same.” 
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These observations are meant to apply 
generally to Mr. Wood’s performance; 
the part of “ Eustace” was well given. 

Mr. Robertson’s “ Edward the 3d,” 
did not come up to our expectations. 
This is the frst time we have had an 
opportunity of noticing Mr. Robertson 
critically, this season. 

We have seen him when he has been 
highly applauded for a performance, 
which was not equal to this evening’s; 
but he was before an audience, who had 
witnessed his more juvenile efforts, who 
had marked his rapid improvement in 
the “ Thespian art,” and were willing 
and solicitous to encourage industry. 


Knowing Mr. Robertson’s talents, 
and recollecting his former application 
to his profession, we 
hoped better things. We are confident 
that this gentleman has it in his power 
to attain a very respectable rank in his 
Industry, industry alone is re- 


confess, we had 


pursuit. 
quired. 

Let him pay close attention to his 
author, and correct that hurry of words 
for which he has been so often reproved, 
and he will be sure of that standing 
which it is presumed he seeks. 


“ Blue Beard” is a melo dramatic 
romance: the very name is almost 
enough to condemn it; this, however; 
is (to coin a word) one of the endura- 
bles of the class. The scenery of the 
piece, as exhibited this evening, sur- 
passed any we have ever seen in other 


theatres. 


Mr. Jefferson’s “ Shacabac” was in 
his style of acting. 
may, sometimes, mistake his author, but 
never his audience. No actor ever had 
a more complete command of his audi- 
tors’ muscles. 


This gentleman 


We have never witnessed the per- 
formance of Mrs. Anderson with so 
much pleasure, as this evening—her 
«¢ Trene’’ was, in many scenes, far above 
mediocrity, and the gratification arising 
from the applause, which her singing 
received, must have been highly en- 
hanced by the recollection that it was 
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obtained in the same scene with Mrs. 


-Burke—whose very self is melody. 


Our mite will scarcely be noticed 
among the large stock of applause which 
Mrs. Burke justly receives from every 
exhibition of her vocal powers, we 
therefore shall forbear panegyric. 

It must, however, be recollected, that 
Mrs, Burke is capable of deserving high 
praise in the /istrionic walks—a little 
more attention would insure her cele- 
brity as an actress, almost equal to that 
which her inestimable musical talents 
have earned. We noticed one palpable 
defect in this lady’s performance—that 
of turning her face toward the audience, 
(we are almost tempted to forgive it) 
when her conversation was intended for 
some performer accompanying her. 


Mr. M‘Farland well deserved the 
applause: he received. 





EDWARD AND PAULINA 
(Continued from page 14.) 


I awoke from my trance, which made 
so strong an impression upon me, that 
I could not persuade myself but that 
the vision was something more than a 
dream. “She lives! Paulina still lives!” 
I exclaimed, as soon as I had recover- 
ed from my extreme surprise. [I left 
my room, and ordered William to pre- 
pare for France: his joy was visible; and, 
in an instant every thing was ready. I 
threw myself, into my carriage; the mo- 
tion lulled me into a profound sleep; 
which I had long been deprived of, and 
I did not awake, till we arrived at Dover. 

A totally new life now burst upon me. 
All that I had experienced for a year 
appeared no more than a dream; and, at 
certain times, I was even tempted to re- 
gard the apparition of Paulina as the il- 
lusion of my strong affections, Never- 
theless, when tranquillity was restored 
to my mind, my thoughts were solely 
employed about searching for, and de- 
livering my Paulina. I crossed the sea, 
and landed, without interruption, at Ca- 
lais: I there heard for the first time, of 
the violent commotion which had been 
manifested in every part of France. I 
observed the effects upon my journey, 
and arrived at Paris, at the time the re- 
volution was breaking out. 


The next day, I ordered William to 
go, disguised, to Versailles; and to en- 
quire what had passed at the Marchio- 
ness’s in my absence: he soon returned, 
and related, to my great astonishment, 
that this cr uel enemy to my happiness 
had not died from my pistol-shot, and 
that they were even ignorant whether 
she had been wounded. Not satisfied 
with this information, I sent him again 
to Versailles; where he had the happi- 
ness of meeting Ricaud, who told him, 
that the Marchioness had been slightly 
grazed by the ball, and had expressly 
forbidden all her domestics from di- 
vulging this event. As to my Paulina, 
he had never heard of her; nor even 
been able to procure the least eclair- 
sissement concerning her fate. Having 
vainly exhausted every’ means of dis- 
covering this too interested victim, I 
resolved, in despair, to endeavour still 
to reach ‘the Marchioness, to draw from 
her this fatal secret. I had entered my 
carriage, with the intention of travelling 
round the environs of Paris; and of re- 
flecting at leisure, upon the execution 
of this new plan. At the entrance of 
Saint Antoine, I perceived a tumultu- 
ous assembly of armed men; and wo- 
men, who were exciting them by their 
cries. I enquired the cause of this 
commotion, and was answered, that the 
Bastille was attacked. Some persons 
would have opposed my passing; but 
my servant informed them, I was an 
Englishman. At this name, 1 was over- 
whelmed with salutations and com pli- 
ments. The crowd who surrounded 
me cried out “The English are ene- 
mies to the Bastille; and friends of ‘ra- 
tional freedom;” and suffered me to do 
whatever I chose. 

Curiosity, and an attraction I cannot 
,account for, induced: me to go to the 
Bastille. At the instant of my arrival, 
it wag,in the power of the peopie. Drag- 

| by the multitude, I soon iound my- 
im the midst of the courts. A pri- 
soner had just been delivered; his ap- 
pearance was like a ray of light to me. 
I related my story; and implored the 
assistance of those who were near me. 

A grenadier, who appeared to take 
an interest in my tale, called out, let 
them lead this man to me. I asked him, 
if a young lady, named Paulina, was 
imprisoned in the Bastille. The wretch- 
ed man, trembling, answered me, that’ 
he had never heard such a name. I 
hastily described her person; he recol- 
lected it. I commanded him, at the haz- 
ard of his life, to make known the place 









in which she was confined; he conduct- 
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ed us into one of the towers; and point- 
ed to a door fortified with iron:—in an 
instant, it was broken open; I rushed 
forward; and Paulina was encircled in 
my arms! 

‘After having yielded to the intoxica- 
tion of my first transports, —after hav- 
ing a thousand times pressed her to my 
heart, I expressed, in impassioned lan- 
guage, how highly I was gratified in be- 
holding her! She evinced the most live- 
ly gratitude; her eyes were fixed upon 
me; but she auswered not. I asked her 
a hundred questions; and begged her to 
assure me of her constancy. She looked 
at me, sighed, but said not aword. I 
at first thought that the rigour of her 
imprisonment had alienated her mind. 
The unfortunate creature perceived my 
grief, and penetrated the cause: she 
pointed to her mouth, which she opened 
at the same time. Just heaven! what 
did I behold! that her tongue had 
been cut! I fell lifeless and motionless 
at her feet. 

When I recovered I found myself in 
the arms of Paulina. William took 
care to conduct us back to my hotel. 
My charming friend appeared to be oc- 
cupied only with me, and the pleasure 
of seeing me snatched from the fright- 
ful state in which I had been plunged 
by the horrible sight of her misfortune. 
My tears now began to flow; and Pau- 
lina, after havi ing considered me an in- 
stant, took her pocket book, and wrote 
the following words— 

“ Your Paulina has the same affec- 
tion for you that she ever had; but can 
you, Edward, retain a regard for an un- 
fortunate being, deprived of the organ 
which enabled her to give expression 
to her tenderness? This cruel doubt em- 
bitters her existence.” Ipamprinted a 
thousand kisses upon the hand which 
presented these lines; and the joy which 
shone in her eyes convinced me how 





sensible of them was her heart. — Her 1 





health had suffered from her long 
painful imprisonment; and I determined 
not to take the road for England till it 
should be perfectly re-established: in 


my native country, all our misfortunes 


were to be terminated; and, in the midst 
of my friends, the compact of our eter- 
nal union was to be formed. To satisfy 
my too just curiosity, I prayed Paulina 
to make known to me the details of all 
that she had suffered since our separa- 
tion; and, in a few days, she gave me a 
manuscript which contained her life. 

“ Paulina, in = found the 
Marchioness de C a generous be- 





netctnens, and a second mother; but 
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when the beauty of her person was ma- 
tured, the true character of her patroness 
was unveiled, and she reluctantly beheld, 
instead of a g muardian to protect her from 
vice, a corrupter of her morals, and a 
most cruel-ene my to her peace. 

“ The Marchioness was one of those 
extremely bad women who think to jus- 
tify all their irregularities under the 
boasted name of philosophy, and bya 
most absurd perversion of language, 


boldly style themselves the friends of 


wisdom, while in reality they are the 
friends of ev ery vice ‘ 

“ Since a just admiration of the mo- 
numents and chef-d’euvres of the an- 
cients have led to learned researches in 
the arts in which they excelled, the 
Marchioness, a well-informed woman, 
devoted her nights to this study. Not 
content with being clothed, having her 
head dressed, her house furnished, and 
served a Pantique, she thought of ren- 
dering her resemblance to the handsome 
ladies of Athens and Rome more per- 
fect by imitating their manners. She 
had read that some of them, and parti- 
cularly the celebrated Sappho, culti- 
vated a taste which the moderns have 
discarded. Supported by these great 
examples, and full of contempt for the 
time present, the Marchioness conceiv- 
ed it glorious to deliver herself up to 
the natural depravity of her heart. 

“ The pretty, sweet, and timid Pau- 
lina became the object of a passion 
which, in her innocence, she mistook for 
the expression of a liv ely and disinter- 
ested friendship. Penetrated with gra- 
titude to her benefactress, her looks, 
words, and actions, sought incessantly 
to testify it; and all her naive caresses 
served to kindle the criminal passion 
which became the source of her misfor- 
tunes. . 

“The Marchioness had cared Pau- 
lina to Provence; she hoped, in isolat- 
ing her, to govern her mind entirely; 
and to instil at leisure the poison of her 
principles. Although far from enter- 
ing into the criminal intentions of her 
perfidious friend, the young person be- 
gan to be alarmed at the boldness of her 
conversation; and already approached 
her with a kind of awe. 

“ At this time, I had the happiness 
to know her, and soon to inspire her 
with some interest for my person. This 
septiment, by degrees, took possession 
of her soul, and effaced every unplea- 
sant impression, her sole care and occu 
pation was to hide our intercourse from 
the Marchioness, in the hope of realiz- 
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“ ‘The same day that Paulina was to 


have fled with me, she received an or- 
der from the Marchioness to dress her- 
self, and accompany her to the Princess 
de —; to whom she wished to pre- 
sent her. 

“The reception she met with was 
extremely gracious; but an indiscreet 
word eseaped her lips, and the looks 
and countenance of the Princess ena- 
bled her to judge of her character; per- 
haps even to foresee the snare laid for 
her inpocence by these two artful wo- 
men. ‘Tull now, a veil had covered the 
criminal intentions of the Marchioness; 
and rivalling the easy confidence of the 
Princess, she blushed not to declare to 
the yourig person what she dared to ex- 
pect from her. 

*‘ Confounded and humbled, Paulina 
knew not at first what to answer; but 
suddenly collecting her courage and 
strength, she energetically expressed the 
indignation with which ‘her soul was 
filled. Promises, threats, and every 
effort, were in vain used to calm her, 
She wished to leave the apartment; they 
endeavoured to detain her; and, in de- 
spair, she protested to make known to 
the world the blackness of so base a 
project. 

“ The Princess withdrew, darting at 
Paulina a dreadful look; the Marchion- 
eSS, disguising her fary under a calmer 
mien, coldly offered to carry her back; 
but agreed to the necessity of separa- 
ting for ever on the morrow. 

* Arrived at the mansion, Paulina, 
exhausted by the extreme agitation she 
had just under, one, was taken from the 
carriage and coi ducted to the boudoir 
of the Marchioness, who sbut her up, 
with two attendants, entirely devoted to 
her will. 

“ A few moments after, the surgeon 
of the Marchioness appeared; she drew 
him aside; and spoke to him in a very 
animated manner; during the cenversa- 
tion, he often regarded Paulina with 
looks that betrayed confusion and com- 
miseration. ‘The Marchioness conti- 
nued to speak to him in‘a low, but angry 
tone: and a profound inclination of the - 
surgeon announced that he was ready to 
comply with her request. 

“* He prepared divers surgical instru- 
ments, placed a seat, and made a sign 
to Paulina to come, and sit down. ‘The 
unfortunate, too certain that some cru- 
elty was intended, threw herself at the 
feet of the Marchioness, and bathed 
them with her tears. Her despair 
duced no other effect upon this 








ing that felicity which she fondly ima- 
gined: would result from our union. 
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the same spirit, the two waiting-women 
seized upon their victim, whom they 
dragged, and fixed in an arm-chair. 

* Paulina expected death; and was 
resigned to her fate; but the revenge of 
the Marchioness was more ingenious, 
and mere xrocious; she ordered her 
too tnfortunate captive to present her 
tongue for a surgical operation. 

* The young and innocent creature 
would have submitted to the stroke of 
death without a struggle; but such re- 
finement of cruelty was too mugeh to 
endure; she collected her remaining 
strength, and made a courageous, but 
ineffectual effort, to escape from her 
persecutors; their rage triumphed, and 
the crime was perpetrated, 

“ When the unfortunate had reco- 
vered from a deep swoon, occasioned 
by so much suffering, the Marchioness 
ordered her to be placed in the carriage; 
she herself entered; and, in a by street, 
took up the surgeon, w ho was in atten- 
dance. They left Paris immediately, 
and, after travelling some hours, the 
carriage stopt in the court of a castle 
‘totally unknown to Paulina: she was 
taken, and carried to an apartment; 
where she was shut up. 

“ Three months, she languished in 
confinement, when it was announced, 
that she was to be removed; this was a 
subject of indifference, provided her 
sorrows were no more to be insulted by 
her hateful persecutor. 

“‘ She was accompanied on her jour- 
ney by aman whom she had never seen; 
and who uttered not a word that could 
give the the least clue to her future des- 
tiny. ‘They travelled in the night, and 
stopped at the foot of a fortress, flanked 
with high towers. 

*¢ The conductor of Paulina produced 
an order, by virtue of which the doors 
were ordered to be opened. She was 
made to ascend a winding stair-case; 
shut up in an apartment, with enormous 
bolts, and grated-up windows, which 

indicated, 
state-prison; but she was ignorant that 
it was the Bastille. 

“ Her imprisonment lasted six months, 
and her days were consumed in de- 
spair. Of all the afflictions that wound- 
ed her heart, the most cruel, which she 
has since protested an hundred times, 
_was the idea, that I should lose my af- 
fection for an unfortunate girl deprived 
of speech, She would infallibly have 
sunk under the violence and continu- 
ance of her grief, if an event the most 
unexpected had not broken her chains, 
and placed her under my protection.” 

(To be Continued.) 


that she was confined in a: 
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BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 





It is a vidiculous circumstance, but it 
is no less strange than true, and which 


is, the taste of our country ladies for | 


pigeons. ‘They despise the most. bril- 
liant qualifications amongst their own 


countrymen, and appreciate*exotics only. | 
The greater distance you come from 


the more agreeable you will be; and 
even if you come fiom a neighbouring 
town, and have onl» a river to cross, 
they will prefer you to the lover who 
was born among them, and who never 
lost sight of their parish church. I 
have purchased this dear bought expe- 
rience myself, and therefore feel sensi- 
bly what I now write. It was reported 
that I was in love witha very pretty 
and wealthy young lady, and who was 
as sensible as she was beautiful. I cer- 
tainly fancied myself that I was in love 
with her, and perhaps [ should have 
been really so, for I was very near it; 

and there wanted nothing to render it 
durable but a proper return of affection 
on the part of the lady and the permis- 
sion of the priest, when suddenly there 

arrived, in our town, a young man, who 
was invited to our subscription balls. 
He danced well, though not like a Ves- 
tris; he was weil made, but not like an 
Apollo; he was rich, but not a Cresus; 
he had wit, but not without a parallel; 
however, he was soon preferred to me; 

though I did not want a certain degree 

of elegance, and I had a sufficient fund 
of small talk; my countenance had al- 
ways been pronounced agreeable, and I 
was blessed with one of the kindest of 
fathers, who would give me an ample 
fortune when I should choose to marry: 
but my house was situated almost close 
to that in which the lady lived whom I 
so much admired, while my rival lived 
at about the distance of six leagues. 
His origin was supposed to be, in a very 
distant degree, noble; he spoke conti= 
nually of hunting, horses, fields, do- 
mains; all which were in the clouds, and 
had only that high value. It was in 
vain for me to plead; I lost my cause, I 
was left in my solitude like an owl, and 
my turtle flew off with the bird of pas- 
sage. 

When I found, by this experience, 
that a prophet has no honour in his own 
country, I resolved to travel, and preach 
elsewhere. I took with me but little 
baggage, but a plentiful stock of health 
and strength; I had also plenty of mo- 
ney, and I knew that was sufficient to 
make me be received with open arms, 
and { arrived in a town about twenty 





leagues off from the place of my nativity. 
I had a very particular method of put- 
ting on my cravat, and of buttoning my 
coat; this was immediately renvarked; 
every one was enquiring who I was?—— 
where I 
going? I played shy, affected a blunt 
and broken pronunciation, and was taken 
first for a Swede,.and then fora Rus- 
sian, which was a fresh motive for seek- 
ing my acquaintance, and I was invited 
to all parties; [ made verses, which were 
pronounced exquisite; I tenfeed my eyes 
are rather too small, but these people 
found in them a most extraordinary and 
lively expression; while every sentence 
I uttered was replete with foreign ori- 
ginaliity; my oversights and blunders 
were imputed to me as finesse, and this 
success gave me too much imperti- 
nence: but this they treated as enchant- 
ing wildness. 

Unfortunately for me, as I was show- 
ing off my airs ina large party, a reila- 
tion of mine, one of the most taikative 
men in the world, seemed to drop from 
the clouds among us. By his foolish 
protestations, his remembrance of every 
creature belonging to our family, and of 
all our childish sports, he set all the en- 
quirers at work, and ruined my project, 
when at its height. I immediately took 
post and went to establish my self in 
London. 

In that mart of motley adventures, I 
soon experienced many: I made ac- 
quaintances by dozens, and I had friends 
of both sexes there, the most amiable in 
the world, but at the same time the most 
fliphty; they were here, they were there, 
pressed my hand with an affection which 
seemed the most cordial and sincere, 
and the next minute, when I wished to 
speak to them: on my affairs, they heard 
me with the most perfect indifference, 
yawned, sneezed, took their hats, and 
me good ‘night, were off like a 
~ Iwas much vexed at their pro- 

eeding, but when I saw it was a ge- 
neral fashion, I was obliged to conform 
to it without murmuring. I went, like 
others, to all the public morning loun- 
ges, though I often knew not what 
drew me thither, and where I only 
stayed to utter a parcel of flattering lies 
and nonsense to a multitude of coquettes 
of all ages and descriptions. I then 
went in a hackney-coach to the opera, 
to Covent-Garden, Drury-Lane, or some 
of the minor theatres: I found in every 
one of these places the most beautiful 
females; but, alas! these transitory plea- 
sures were also birds of passage; they 
disappeared one finé morning with my 
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purse, after having passed the night ina! quor bestows immortality, all vour ef- 


subscription house of the first reputa- 
tion, where, however, they played rather 
too high and too knowingly for me. 

What can a young man do in Lon- 
don without money? He thinks, as he 
does every where else, of establishing 
himself by marriage. I followed ‘this 
ancient custom, and I was fortunate 
enough to find in the neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury, a tall and lovely young 
person, whe joined to a most enchant- 
ing voice, a cultivated understanding, 
divested of every degree of pedantry: 
this. charming creature did not reject 
my solicitations, and she has now for 
some time constituted the delight of my 
life. I think I have not ended amiss a 
career which began so turbulent and agi- 
tated, and I ought to confess that I am 
not deserving of so happy a lot, 

We enjoy together a sufficiency of the 
good things of life, without setting too 
high a value on them, and though we 
are both fond of pleasures, we taste 
them in moderation. We are convinced 
of the vanity of all human wishes, nor 
do we ever build those castles which a 
breath can destroy, “ as a breath hath 
made.’’ Ina word: we seek not to es- 
tablish our nest on this earth, where 
every thing teaches us we are but dzrds 


of passage. 





CURIOUS MECHANISM. 

In the twentieth year of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, Mark Sculiot, a blacksmith, 
made a lock consisting of 11 pieces of 
iron, stecl, and brass; all which, to- 
gether with a pipe key to it, weighed 
but one grain. He made also a chain of 
gold, consisting of 43 links; whereupon 
having fastened the lock and key before 
mentioned, he put the ehain about a 
flea’s neck, which drew them all with 
ease. All these together being weighed, 
the weight was one grain and ah 





ANECDOTES. 





Vouti, emperor of China, was pas- 
sionately fond of the occult sciences. 
An impostor, availing himself of this 
foible, gaye him an elixir, exhorting him 
to drink it, and assuring him that it 
One of 


his ministers, who was present, hastily 
snatched the cup, and drank the liquor. 
The emperor, enraged at this insult, 
ordered the Mandarin to be put to death. 
The honest minister, not in the least 
disconcerted, said to him, “if the li- 













forts to put me to death will be ‘useless; 
and if it does not, surely you will not 
be guilty of such an act of injustice for 
so insignificant a theft.” ‘This speech 
pacified the emperor, he afterwards 
highly commended him for his forti- 
tude in-thé cause of truth, in opposition 
to imposture. 

A certain lady of unsuspected con- 
jugal fidelity towards her husband, to 
whom she had borne six children, gave 
the name of Gratis to a daughter with 
which she was favoured a few years af- 
ter his decease. A person remarking 
upon the incident, observed, that how- 
ever some might reflect upon the con- 
duct of the widow, for his part he 
thought her excusable—that in his idea, 
having subscribed and faithfully account- 
ed for six, she was undoubtedly enti- 
tled to a seventh, gratis. 

An honest Hibernian, whose bans 
pocket, in his own words, had stopped 
payment, was forced to the sad necessi- 
ty of perambulating the streets of Man- 
chester two nights together, for want of 
afew pence to pay his lodging, when 
accidentally hearing a person talk of the 
lying-in hospital, he exclaims, * That's 
the place for me, where is it? for by St. 
Patrick, Pve been /ying out these two 
nights.’ 7 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 





General Jackson, proceeding to the 

command of the army destined to act 
against the Seminoles, is accompanied 
by 1500 mounted men from Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Wo to the saveges: but 
they well have deserved the fate that 
yaits them. 
The honourable John Ross, a repre- 
ntative in congress from this state, 
has vacated his seat, having accepted 
the appointment of president judge con- 
ferred on him by governor Findlay. 

Competition.—A brisk opposition has 
been kept up by the United States mail 
stage and the line of post chaises be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, 
which has reduced the fare from ten to 
four dollars! 

The English publishers gave -three 
thousand guineas for Rob Roy, and 
never did the announcement of any work 
excite so much interest in that country. 
Indeed nearly ten thousand copies were 
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ordered of the publishers. This work 
is now published in this city by Mr. 
Moses Thomas, Chesnut street. We 
believe few of our booksellers have been 
more fortunate than Mr. J. in obtain- 
ing early copies of interesting works: 
and presenting them to the gpublic in a 
handsome form. 

Friday, the 20th of March next, is 
appointed for the christian fast in Con- 
necticut the present year. 

The legislature of Massachusetts 
seem to have trouble in keeping together 
a quorum of members. A committee 
reported that thirteen members ought 
to have leave of absence, which the 
house peremptorily refused. 

The electioneering campaign is com- 
menced in Massachusetts. ‘I'he candi- 
dates are—his excellency John Brooks, 
for governor, and his honour William 
Phillips, lieut. governor, on the federal 
ticket. ‘lhe honourable Benjamin W. 
Crowninshield, secretary of the navy, 
and his honour William King, compose 
the democratic ticket. 





New Haven, Feb. 17. 

Singular Preservation.—Thursday, 
the 9th instant, a Mrs. Bradley, of Mid- 
dlebury, in this state, on going to the 
well for a pail of water, found the 
bucket swinging without the curb on 
the side opposite to her—in essaying to 
reach it, her feet .slipped, and she 
plunged head first into the well. As 
she struck the bottom, she says she turn- 
ed herself, and came up in a position to 
lay hold of the wall, and prevent sink- 
ing a second time. In this situation 
she remained 15 or 20 minutes, when 
her husband fortunately discovered her, 
and rescued her from this perilous situ- 
ation. Mrs. B. is a large woman, 
weighing about 200 wt. yet sustained 


but little injury from the fall. The well — 


is 20 feet deep, and contained about 7 
feet of water. There is usually a mass 
of ice about country wells at this sea- 
son, and the above accident should ope- 
rate as an effectual caution to all those 
who have occasion to use them. 











To Subscribers and Correspondents. 

A letter box is placed at the side 
window of the publication office, to re- 
ceive communications for the Maga- 
zine. Subscribers who haye not re- 
ceived our first and second numbers, are 
requested to call at the office, and they 





| shall be furnished with them. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

















Addressed t r. H. C. and Miss L. B. on the 
morning of their marriage. 


Hail to the morn, freed from clouds of dejection; 
Hail to the cause that gives joy tothe day: 

Future mem’ry shall smile at the dear recollection, 

As it pours o’er the mind, in the strength of affection, 
Like the last mellow tints of the sun’s setting ray. 


Bright, let the smiles light up beauty’s horizon; 
Pare be the strain, as the blest choir above; 
Let not care’s wrinki’d furrows, the happiness poison, 
But beams of pure joy each face should bedizzen, 
At the union of Friendship, df Virtue, and Love. 


Even I, the jorn bard, snatch my harp from the wil- 
low 
Where mournful it sighs to the wind’s fitful throe, 
A smile marks my cheeks, long blanched with grief’s 
billow, 
As I hail the pure breast, now my friend’s envied 
pillow, 
And pray that unstained it may long remain so. 


Friend of my solitude, lorn harp of sorrow, 
+. Mournful thy notes now accord my heart’s pain; 
To-day stay thy plaints, some joyful strain borrow, 
In mirth wake “ the full tide of song,” and to-mor- 
row 
The blast of the north shall sweep o’er thee again. 


No sounds of such joy will my harp e’er awaken, 
To one, and but one, does its wild notes belong; 
I tuned it for mirth, but, alas! was mistaken, 
Its wild plaintive notes were lorn and forsaken; 
Yet hear my heart’s wish, and the theme of its 
song. 


Hail to the morn, freed from clouds of dejection; 
Hail to the Pair that gives joy to the day: 

Future mem’ry shall smile o’er the dear recollection, 

As it pours o’er the mindin the strength of affection, 
Like the last melting tints of the sun’s setting ray. 


IRREGULAR LINES, 
Addressed to my Son. 


Oh, weave the web, the woof is spun, 
Thy days commenced, life’s morn begun, 
A life of toil and care; 
Yet, e’er thy years have learned to know 
’The cares of age, and manhood’s wo, 
Oh, hear a father’s prayer. 


Thy father, now, with tearful eyes, 


“Thus eurly offers his advice: 
- Shun, shun the worded fray: 


The sword, the battle, and the glaive | 
Send thousands hourly to the grave, 
But, words send more than they. 


Oh, native innocence, for thee, 
A father daily bends the knee, 
‘ de hourly lifts the eye; 
And o’er thywhalf unconscious head, 
Full oft his benizens have sped 
To heaven, full oft the sigh, 


That thou be spared the guiltys’ fear, 
And never shed remorse’s tear. 
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Hugged to the breast, thou know’st no cares, 
Thou dream’st not of life’s fatal snares, * 
Nor reck’st its coming wile. 
Unknowing ill, my darling boy, 
Thy little bliss, thy greatest joy, 
Lies rounded in a smile; 
And losg may smiting dimples grace, 
Eimblem of heaven, thy infant face. 


HOPE.—A SONNET. 


Ah! stay, delusive phantom, stay, 

Those promised pleasures let me catch: 
Thus ever dost thou point the way 

To blessings placed beyond our reach. 


And yet, O Hope, how all believe 

Thy promises, though ne’er enjoyed; 
Thy smiles are only to deceive; 

I trusted them, and was destoyed. 


False Hope, adieu; contentment beam 
On me, in every scene, thy face, 

Earth, with thy bliss, a heaven would seem, 
Without thee, heaven, a wilderness. 


For, earth no bliss like full contentment knows; 
Nor heaven, a joy beyond that gift, bestows. 
ELVIRA. 


For the Philudelphia Magazine. 
TO MISS M. R. 


The fairest rose that decks the lawn, 
In health and beauty’s bloom, 

Acquires fresh sweets as age draws on, 
And charms, when in the tomb, 


So shall thy virtues, lovely maid, 
Which all, who know, admire, 
Fresh lustre gain, when youth shall fade, 
And bloom, wien you expire. 
ELLEN, 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
TO AN OLD BACHELOR, 
With a full blown rose. 


Why, stately rose, thus unconnected stand 
In these glad hours of gay meridian pride; 
Fortune to thee, extends a liberal hand, 
Peace, ease, and plenty smile on every side. 


Yet no sweet buds thy glowing stock adorn, 
No partner-flower within thy branches blows; 
Through life’s uncertain path you rove alone, 
Nor deign t’ enjoy the favours heaven bestows. 


Go, selfish rose, unblessing and unblest, 
Adorn those brows, whose life resembles thee; 
Go, tell the unpossessing—un possessed, 
In life’s decline, ’tis misery to be free. 
ELLEN, 


As his foot in the stirrup, Pat’s stumbling horse 
caught, i 
The rider roar’d out in his trouble, 
Mf you mean to get on, my honey, I’m off, 
For i’ve never yet leara’d to ride double. 








SELECTED POETRY. 





“STANZAS. 


O’er the rough path, through this dark vale of tears, 
‘Trembling and faint, my weary way I wend; 
While disappointed hopes, and cares, and fears, 
A mournful train, upon my steps attend. 


No guarding hand to lead my wand’ring feet 
* From fatal error’s wide and wild’ring way; 
No gentle voice, in accents soft and sweet, 
To warn my heart of passion’s dangerous sway. 


No sympathising breast, to which my soul 
May: cling for comfort, when distress is nigh;— 
But, ah, forbear, each fruitless wish control, 
Patience and faith suppress each rising sigh: 


Fountain of life, oh! everlasting Goa! 
Forgive the murmurs I have dar’d to make; 
I feel thy justice, kiss thy chast’ning rod, 
Nor hope for mercy but for Jesus’ sake. 


Teach me to bow submissive to thy will, 
Let gentle patience pour her healing ba!m 
O’er my rack’d heart, bid every throb be still, 
And breathe around a pure and holy calm. 


Teach this sad heart to know thy mercy sure, 
That strong and powerful is thine arm to save; 

Then shall my soul these utmost pangs endure, 
And look beyond the confines of the grave. 


s 
Then looking heavenward, with an eye of faith, 
Where dearer hopes inf bright succession rise; 
Submissive wait, till the strong arm of death, 
By thy command, translate me to the skies. 


SONNET. 


How sweet the hour of tranquil Solitade 
To him, who weary of the world, would hide 
Where never troubling storm, nor conflict rude, 
Nor cold neglect, nor supercilious pride, 


Should reach him more!—how sweet at eventide, 
From toil eseaped, and every discord far, 
To range the spangled mead, or river side, 
Or murm’ring grove, where none, save twinkling 
star, ian 





Or yellow moon, that thron’d in azure car | 
8 down from heaven, can watch the falling 





ht is heard of tumult that can mar 
tle remnant of bis comforts here, 


asting joy, and last sad solace known— 
To wander sometimes thus, and muse, and weep 
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